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it will be said, as it has been said, that this problem is not 
experienced as a conflict of instinctive values, but is experienced 
from the very start as a cognitive problem, as a problem of knowl- 
edge. The instrumentalists reply: Of course it is. For when the 
conflict in immediate values has gone beyond the blind pull-and- 
haul, thrashing-about stage, and has developed into the problem 
form, it is already in the cognitive stage, and is, of course, so ex- 
perienced. 

As for the objection that this view of thought value "subordi- 
nates" the intellectual "side" or value to the other "sides" or 
values, I confess I am unable to see how the conception of thought as 
the experience in which already constituted values are reconstituted, 
revalued, makes it subordinate to these values. The converse would 
be as true— and as false. As true and as false as to say: "speaking 
is subordinate to words or painting to colors." 

Finally, if it be said that this "instrumental" view of thought 
destroys the character of immediacy which is fundamental in value, 
the answer is: This objection assumes that the value of an instru- 
ment must itself be instrumental. But this is no more the case than 
a perception of a heap must be a heap of perceptions. 

A. "W. Mooee. 

Univeesitt of Chicago. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. N. S., Vol. VII., 1907. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. Pp. 244. 

I. Nicholas de Ultricuria, a, Mediwval Hume. Hastings Rashdall. 
Evidence of a bold skepticism meriting mention in the history of 
philosophy is afforded in the list of errors charged against Nicholas of 
Autricourt by the Papal Court in 1340. A follower of Occam and Roger 
Bacon, influenced by Aristotle and the Commentator Averroes, Nicholas 
also shows a marked skepticism and idealism far in advance of his times. 
" Of the existence of material substance distinct from our own soul we 
have no evident certainty," he says. We can not, however, be quite sure 
as to whether idealism or skepticism is the position which he holds. His 
skepticism, we are told, reaches its culmination in the article, " This is a 
first principle, and there is no other, 'If something is, something is.'" 
Though the loss of such writings as might show the arguments for these 
advanced doctrines makes it difficult to give them a complete interpreta- 
tion, and, in particular, to judge absolutely as to whether they stand for 
skeptical and idealistic convictions, or as mere alternate propositions 
held as equally sure with those of a more realistic and dualistic order — 
and therefore arguing for the value of faith ; yet we have enough recorded 
in this short paper to warrant the thought that, owing to the difficulties 
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attending the publication and preservation of documents during the 
middle ages, we have doubtless lost sight of many powerful influences in 
the development of thought. 

II. On the Nature of Truth. Bertrand Russell. 

The argument of logical monism that only the whole of truth is true 
leads us into certain difficulties. "(1) If no partial truth is quite true, 
this must apply to the partial truths which embody the monistic philos- 
ophy," thus rendering invalid any deductions made. "(2) It is a conse- 
quence of the monistic theory that the parts of a whole are not really its 
parts. Hence there can not be any genuine whole on this theory, since 
nothing can be really a whole unless it really has parts. (3) The theory 
is unable to explain in what sense one partial judgment is said to be true 
and another false, though both are equally partial. (4) In order to prove 
that there can be only one coherent whole, the theory is compelled to 
appeal to ' experience,' which must consist in knowing particular truths, 
and thus requires a notion of truth that the monistic theory can not 
admit." The doctrine of the whole truth is based upon an " axiom of 
internal relations." But this axiom is untenable, because if there is but 
one truth it can not be constituted in relations. The law of sufficient 
reason when called in to justify the axiom fails, since it must always 
mean a reduction to simpler propositions, whereas the monistic idealist 
must hold that the simpler a proposition is the less true it is. Neither 
does the argument hold that two terms must have a relation because if 
they did not have it they would be different. The hypothesis of the two 
terms in another relation is false, and from a false hypothesis nothing 
can be deduced. 

Following the view which admits of many truths, " two theories seem 
tenable, one of which regards truth as the quality of beliefs which are 
beliefs in facts, which are the only non-mental complexes, while the other 
regards truth and falsehood as both capable of belonging to non-mental 
complexes, which we call propositions, of which there are two kinds, facts, 
which are true, and fictions, which are false. Between these views, the 
decision is to be made, it would seem, by considerations of detail, as to 
the result of which it would be rash to decide hastily." 

III. On Causal Explanation. Percy Nunn. 

In this paper the reader is treated to an interesting, though somewhat 
complex and not always perfectly clear, discussion of the relation of the 
explanatory notion of cause to the data which it is supposed to explain. 
If I understand the author aright, his principal conclusions may be 
summed up as follows: 

There are three types of explanatory hypotheses. The first consists in 
adding to the incomplete spatio-temporal data elements of the same order 
which will make the system complete. This constitutes a true causal 
explanation and is, at least ideally, verifiable, but it is characterized as 
belonging to the " intuitional stage of knowledge." The second type con- 
sists in adding relations which exist between spatio-temporal existences. 
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Explanations of this type are also ideally verifiable, but they " have, as a 
rule, the status not of causes but of reasons." They " seek to render in- 
telligible not the existence of objective phenomena, but only their quanti- 
tative determinations." The third type is the most interesting, though 
the least stringent, since it consists in not merely completing the data, 
but in replacing them by factors which lack homogeneity and are quite 
unverifiable. The typical illustrations here are the abstract notions of 
force and matter. In an endeavor to avoid hypotheses of this last type, 
" dynamical explanations " tending to drop the causal explanation and 
substitute a purely mathematical functional relationship are formulated. 
But these, the author contends, though they do approach the second 
type of hypothesis in form, really find their ultimate basis upon a causal 
mechanics which depends for its significance on metaphysical interpreta- 
tions of other than a strictly homogeneous character — that is, they are 
but abstractions from the notions of matter and force. 

From what context, then, are these notions of force and a material 
background borrowed ? It is the context of " intersubjective intercourse," 
the author concludes, which provides us with fundamental notions of 
individuality and reaction, and causes us to offer them for causal explana- 
tion even within a field where they can not be proven to belong. In turn- 
ing to the explanation of living matter, we find that the first two or 
verifiable causal methods, though proving of great importance in explain- 
ing primitive life, are yet unable to grapple with the problem of the 
" so-called psychic phenomena." Here again it is the context of " inter- 
subjective intercourse " which affords the only successful hypothesis. 
And so, " finally, we may, perhaps, conclude that we have here something 
which really does stand to the material environment (including its own 
body) in relations which are totally different from the relations, as far 
as we can judge them, in which the parts of the environment stand to 
one another, relations which are . . . actually the source of the causal 
ideas of persistent individuality and force upon which science has so 
constantly relied to render intelligible the behavior of the material 
universe." 

IV. Logic and Identity in Difference. E. E. Constance Jones. 

The author pleads for a "more general recognition of the importance 
of the notions corresponding to the terms in question " (identity and 
difference) " and of the harm which results from the unprecise way in 
which they are used, and an attempt to avoid this latter by careful dis- 
tinction and differentiation." The result of such " distinction and dif- 
ferentiation " is that " Identity in Diversity may mean (1) ' numerical ' 
or ' individual ' identity in qualitative difference (as in S is P) ; (2) 
numerical difference in qualitative likeness (as with members of a class) ; 
(3) qualitative likeness in qualitative difference (as with genus and 
species, or coordinate species)." To these three are then added a fourth, 
or the unity in difference of the members of a system or " any whole of 
related parts." These four fundamental and ultimate forms, the author 
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contends, are all subject to logical treatment, and " for a theory of Logic 
we want a clear analysis of what is involved in these common and in- 
evitable forms." 

V. Humism and Humanism. F. C. S. Schiller. 

After noting common empirical tendencies and common pragmatism, 
in so far as Hume's pragmatism can be taken seriously, Schiller pro- 
ceeds to array the two systems against each other and point out the 
existence of a closer relationship of Humism to the intellectualism 
against which Humanism principally strives than any existing between 
Humism and Humanism. The upshot of the discussion is that Hume 
in criticizing rationalism by means of her own purely intellectual terms 
was led only into skepticism, whereas Humanism, though equally opposed 
to pure intellectualism, is a "professional," positive attempt to replace 
this bankrupt species of idealism by a voluntaristic libertarian view 
which evades Hume's position and criticism, especially with respect to 
causation and activity, by declining to accept Hume's intellectualistic 
postulates: that (1) "intellection is the only philosophically valuable 
human faculty " ; that (2) " nothing but intellection is necessary to 
cognition"; that (3) the purer the intellection the truer will be the 
results ; that (4) " cognition means rendering the mind passively recep- 
tive" of "reality" or "truth"; that (5) " anything in the nature of human 
activity or initiative can only exercise a malign or disturbing influence 
on our cognitive procedure." In opposition to these postulates Human- 
ism contends that (1) " intellection is not the only valuable function in 
human life, nor the source of its value"; that (2) intellection does not 
suffice to explain cognition, nor even to explain itself, since real knowing 
always involves "such non-intellectual aspects as desire, interest and 
purpose"; that (3) it is frequently not true that "the 'purer' the intel- 
lection, the more valuable the results " ; that (4) cognition is never 
merely a passive recognition, but is " always an interaction with a reality 
which is still capable of being moulded to some extent by our action " ; 
(5) " that human activity, therefore, is nothing science need be ashamed 
of or metaphysics frown upon, but is rather the fountain head of philo- 
sophic understanding, which can be neither ignored or suppressed." The 
conclusion is that the affiliation of Humanism to Humism is misleading, 
and suggests that it is intellectualism alone which is "groaning and 
groveling in the grip of Hume." 

VI. Fact, Idea, and Emotion. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

The author proposes to substitute the questions as to What is and its 
Real Conditions for the older metaphysical problems of substance, agent, 
and cause. If thought is conceived as creating its own content, after 
the manner of the idealists, it must be regarded as inadequately condi- 
tioned, since, presupposing time and space, as we must, time, at least, is 
an element in the constitution of thought itself. This being agreed, 
" time-duration " is taken by the author as a criterion for establishing a 
dualistic realism which works out somewhat in this wise. Time-dura- 
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tion is inseparable from the two aspects of consciousness which are forced 
upon us; namely, consciousness as knower and consciousness as known, 
or " existent." The same time-duration applies to each in the case of 
perception; but not so in the case of representation, for here the con- 
tent as a knowing may be of any length, while its " length of duration as 
an existent . . . may be very brief." This forces on us the conception 
that real conditions are inseparably bound up with the perception of 
things visible and tangible which, " when objectified as qualities, we call 
material objects." Therefore, we are compelled to attribute " all posi- 
tively known efficiency or real conditioning to something which is not 
consciousness." This is not to be construed as materialism, since that 
involves " bringing material organisms under the common-sense con- 
ceptions of causes, substances, or agents, accounting for the whole nature 
of their effects, attributes, or actions; — conceptions which we now see to 
be anything but ultimate or explanatory." 

As a consequence of this view, truth is " our perception or idea of 
compulsorily perceived fact, whether existent or event or relation between 
them." It is not a priori, but rests on the distinction of knowing and 
being, without which distinction, as, for instance, in the case of the 
idealists, the meaning of truth is gone. Truth, in fine, must " conform 
to those facts of presentation or representation which we can not help 
being aware of." 

With regard to emotion and the basis of ethics, these experiences as 
specific feelings " stand to the representational . . . process as the specific 
sensations stand to the process of sense-presentation; they are, as it 
were, the sensations of the representational process . . . intelligible only 
in terms of ideas, representations or thoughts. . . ." As an " existent," 
therefore, emotion makes a moral character which expresses itself in a 
feeling of preferability, and there is "no higher moral authority posi- 
tively known to ua " than the " reflective judgments of conscience." It 
is neither an ideal form of pleasure, nor an ideal end, but just a " devel- 
opment of our own nature and character by acting under the constant 
guidance of the reflective judgments of conscience" which constitutes 
the fundamental doctrine of ethical practise. 

As to freedom, analysis shows that process is indifferent to freedom or 
compulsion. In looking back upon a process " you take it as known fact 
or knowledge, and then law is bound up with it; if you look forward, you 
take it as action, determining the unknown and as yet non-existent future, 
in which, until determined, there is no law." — "Action makes law, not 
law action." Yet, if the analysis of consciousness per se reveals a cer- 
tain lack of constraint or freedom, the conception of conscious being 
involves both consciousness and a non-conscious matter " in combination 
with one another as conditioning and conditioned. The conscious being 
is free — where he is free — in virtue of his action, which belongs to his 
neuro-cerebral activity, he is responsible — where he is free — in virtue of 
his self-judgment, which belongs to his consciousness." 
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VII. Intuition. A. T. Shearman. 

This paper consists of two parts. The first considers " The Position 
of Intuition in Philosophy," and concludes that intuition furnishes the 
starting point and prompts the selection of a method for treating the 
data. It is, therefore, accountable for the number of differences between 
philosophical systems. Since the success of a philosophical system 
" depends not merely upon the cogency of its arguments, but also upon 
the acceptability of its premises, and of its method," every philosopher 
tends to have his own system, and it is seen that " past systems have 
produced comparatively little satisfaction. A system produced as the 
result of the voluntary cooperation of expert philosophers would be likely 
to create a greater amount of satisfaction than would attend individual 
efforts," though it "may quite well in the future give place to another. 
It can not positively be asserted that the most satisfying system is that 
which is nearer the truth, but we may hope that this is so. The expres- 
sion of such hope rests upon the intuition, which most, perhaps all, of us 
have, that we ought to seek the truth." 

The second part of the paper considers " the grounds of our knowledge 
of that which it is sometimes affirmed has a 'consciousness of self as 
self.' " The conclusion is, that although we may differentiate a sub- 
jective and an objective self, and that the objective self is directly per- 
ceived, we have only indirect knowledge of the subjective self, as it can 
neither be perceived nor intuited. We may, however, intuit in intellectual 
terms the subjective self of another. Evidence for the existence of this 
subjective self consists (1) in the fact that "when we predicate indi- 
vidual experiences of the objective self " this " involves the existence of 
a subjective self to whom both the objective self and the individual ex- 
periences are presented " ; (2) in the fact that the subjective self feels — 
the objective self being merely presented can not feel; (3) in the fact 
that the subjective self attends, " for in the case of no presentation does 
intensity depend entirely upon the strength of the physical stimulus." 

The conclusion with respect to feeling gives rise to a long discussion 
in which Ward's position is maintained, that, though while they are 
actually existing, pleasure and pain can not be attended to, they "may, 
just as they have ceased to exist, affect presentations in two different 
ways, which we style respectively pleasant and painful," that which is 
recognized being an after-effect. The question, " How can something 
not a presentation produce a change in the continuum of presentations ? " 
is disposed of as a mystery which must be posited, although it is noted 
that the mystery is no greater than that involved in the case of the incep- 
tion of any presentation. It is concluded that "mental life consists of 
presentations, and these indicate the existence of attention, which in- 
creases at the same time that their number and intricacy increase, and 
of feeling, which is never attended to, but which leaves qualitative, 
quantitative or successional alterations in presentations, whereby these 
are spoken of as pleasant or painful." The latter portion of the paper 
consists in an Auseinandersetzung with Drs. Stout and Dawes Hicks in 
the matter of certain recent papers of theirs which attack the same theme. 
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VIII. Philosophy and Education. Benjamin Dumville. 

In a rather elaborate discussion of educational systems, the author 
points out the failure of traditional humanistic, realistic and naturalistic 
methods, and pleads the " need of education for philosophical guidance." 
Only on the broad basis of a " comprehensive philosophy of life," he 
contends, can we " hope to grapple successfully with the problem of 
education, which is, indeed, coextensive with life itself." 

Robert Morris Ogden. 

University of Tennessee. 

The Negro Paces. Jerome Dowd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

1907. Pp. xxiii + 493. 

The author of this work claims to make a new departure in sociology. 
He parts company with those who, " in tracing the evolution of society, 
have constructed theories based upon data selected promiscuously from 
opposite quarters of the earth and from many different races " and devotes 
himself in turn to individual races. A somewhat similar task was 
undertaken by Featherman in his " Social History of the Races of Man- 
kind" (1885), which he called a manual of sociology, but with the ad- 
mission that such a science was " as yet non-existent." To-day Mr. 
Dowd is able to give us more than a series of descriptive monographs ; he 
aims to trace the connection between locality and the different forms of 
evolution and " to discover the factors and laws which explain mental 
and moral characteristics " and institutions within racial limits. 

The work is planned on an ethnic basis, with geographical sub- 
divisions ; and this volume on the negro races, for which the author claims 
a special and obvious interest in America, is only the first of a series 
designed to embrace the whole human family. No one can fail to admire 
the courage which inspired so great an undertaking or will withhold from 
this first volume the verdict of a painstaking, careful compilation. 

To Mr. Dowd, ethnic classification is not a mere convenience of 
terminology or arrangement; therefore it is relevant to join issue with 
him on some points of ethnological interest. His inclusion of the Gallas 
of Somaliland and Abyssinia among negroes scarcely agrees with the 
latest views held by anthropologists (vide Professor Keller, A. H. Keane, 
et al.). In their case, color is only " skin deep," to quote Dr. Duckworth, 
" and judged by their osteology . . . they are associated with the white 
races." The tendency to-day is to distinguish also between the Negritoes, 
or Negrillos (Pygmy races), and the Bushmen; the contrast between the 
extreme prognathism of the former and the orthognathism of the latter 
is sufficiently decisive, not to mention the differences of stature and 
cephalic index. Nor is it accurate to quote steatopygy (from Ratzel) as 
a characteristic of the Negritoes. It is the feature of Bushmen and only 
a faint appearance of it is seen among Pygmies, in some who are not 
of a pure type. A reference to more recent writers, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
F. C. Shrubsall, and Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, would correct the earlier 
reports. These and some minor points tend to modify the physical de- 



